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THE AMEEICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND AKBITRATION. 



Boston, January 25, 1892. 
The American Peace Society, through its Executive 
Committee, invites attention to the following earnest 
words of Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 

[From Boston Herald, Jan. 20, 1892.] 

A PROTEST AGAINST THE POSSIBLE 
WAR. 

A possible war with Chili presents two aspects — the ridiculous 
and the terrible. Before either of these an intelligent country must 
pause and ponder. Against the two in one how can it advance ? 

First : To become absurd is almost as disastrous for a nation as to 
become criminal. 

What and who is Chili, that the United States of America should 
descend to fight with her ? The modern standards of warfare 
presuppose that nations war with their equals. Let us not, in the 
heat of the moment, forget that it is only from an equal that an insult 
can be received. A gentleman in the street is impertinently addressed 
by a small boy. What does he do ? He passes on. Possibly 
the boy throws a stone at him, or trips him on the ice, or gives him a 
sprain. What then ? Does he knock the child down, as if he closed 
with a man ? 

Now, assume that a great nation has received a serious offence 
from a small one. What and who has offended ? Not the intelli- 
gence, not the civilization of Chili, but its barbarism and its barbarians. 
It is the boy, not the man ; it is the gamin, not the gentleman who 
has struck us. We do not say that there is no gentleman in Chili, 
but that their gentleman has not beaten and killed our sailors. It is 
the child-Chili, it is the Chili-savage who has done the deed. Her 
maturity and her better sense will alike repudiate it some day, and be 
sorry for it. 

Meanwhile, how shall we treat the boy and the barbarian? To 
raise either to the level of dignity or intelligence which constitutes 
the basis of reasonable war on the part of a great and highly developed 
nation like our own is nothing less than an international absurdity. 
If we should declare war on Chili, we should make a fiasco in history. 

Of what use is education ? What force has statecraft ? Of what 
value is the advancing art of arbitration if we can invent nothing 
else than the antiquated expedient of killing and being killed as the 
only way out of a difficulty really not so profound or so compli- 
cated as to take its place among the gravest problems of national 
experience ? 

Second : From the absurd we should slide into the terrible. After 
becoming ridiculous, we should proceed to become criminal. We 
cannot forget that the advance of civilization has changed the condi- 
tions upon which war ought to be made, or ought even to be contem- 
plated. A war was, in a sense, justifiable one hundred years ago which 
would be unpardonable now. It is not too much to say that even twenty 
years since the legitimate casus belli was quite another affair from 
what it can be, or can be made to be, to-day. Growth in intelligence, 
in culture, in statesmanship, in international polity, progress in 
humanity, ethics, sociology — why should we omit to say in Chris- 
tianity itself ? — these things cannot be set aside from the main ques- 
tion. It is and must remain primarily a moral one. 

Statecraft has no longer a right, in the face of civilised ethics, 
to break down the first and simplest Law that binds society into a state 
— the law defending the sacredness of human life. There is a law 
above a law. There is something greater than precedent. There 
is something wiser than a decaying custom, stronger than a rotten 
evil. " What," cries the sarcastic Voltaire, " what is so respect- 
able as an ancient abuse ? " 

War, at the height and in the light of our present development, is 
nothing but an ancient abuse. War is nothing less or more than 
wholesale murder. Call it any silken or romantic name you choose ; 



the fact remains. We cannot get away from it. Strip away the flag 
and the epaulet, remove the drum-beat and the piteous glaze called 
! glory, and you have bare, red-handed murder. It is nothing less, it 
is nothing more ; and the day has gone by when the laws of God per- 
J mit, or the laws of man should condone, the thing. War is now 
I an anachronism. War has become the unpardonable sin of inter- 
] national relation. 

"Consider," said a physician, laying down the morning's dis- 
patches, "consider the effect upon a community when one man 
meets with an accident. A mechanic falls from a scaffold. A laborer 
is cut. A leg is broken. Flesh is torn. All the resources of medi- 
cal science, all the ingenuities of neighborly kindness are exhausted 
to save that single man. Over one such case a town is moved. 
War multiplies this accident and this suffering a hundred thousand 
times. And a nation steps into a declaration of war as if it were 
going on an errand to the postoffice !" 

Into this pit of misery and blood are we going to suffer ourselves 
to be plunged by the delirium of a moment, by a misplaced sense 
of honor, by the restlessness of idle officers, or by the latent longing 
to see how the new cruisers work, or whether the new guns will 
explode, or perhaps by the notion to prove that we have a navy, after 
all, or even by the mere impulse to box the ears of a little South 
American boy ? 

War ! What is war ? Who forgets ? Not he who has carried 
dripping sword or smoking musket. Not he who starved at Anderson- 
ville, or writhed at Gettysburg. Not she who has ever picked lint, or 
rolled bandages, or searched the lists of " killed — wounded — miss- 
ing " at home. Not she who creeps away, yet, on Sunday afternoons 
to lay a flower upon the grave by whose gaping mouth she hung, 
heartbroken, a quarter of a century ago. Those of us who have 
" lived a war " remember. 

Enter your protest, sick and failing, aging veterans. Lift your voices, 
women whose life-long anguish has filled an abyss in which ten hun- 
dred Chilis could be sunken out of sight. Plead the case ye four 
hundred thousand ghosts whose invisible presence should float like 
the breath of the Almighty between this country and another war ! 



I was once the somewhat intimate friend of a confiden- 
tial agent of the Russian government who was travelling 
in this country for the study of our institutions. On no 
point did he express so much interest and surprise as in 
the fact that he had travelled thousands upon thousands of 
miles in this country and had never seen a soldier. 
When he first expressed this surprise to me I said : "Why 
should you see a soldier ? What is the good of a soldier ? 
A. soldier is simply to defend you against a foreign 
enemy." He said that it, would be natural to have a 
soldier in front of a public office. But why ? Is not the 
public office the property of the people ? Why should the 
people wish to attack a public office or a public officer? 
The public officer is one of themselves. They put him 
there, and they can take him away when they choose. It 
is a curious observation, and one which shows the abso- 
lute difference between the American government and 
any feudal government, that with us the national govern- 
ment is represented in each village and town by the post- 
office. That is, it is represented by the peaceful means 
of communication between man and man. There are 
numberless places in America where the postoffice stamp 
and the regular arrival of the mail are the only visible 
evidences of the national power over the citizens. In a 
feudal country, on the other hand, the national power 
appears in the uniform of a soldier whose training is 
directed to the most effective methods of destruction. — 
Edward Everett Hale, in The Cosmopolitan. 



